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A vile conceit in pompous words express’d 
Is like a clown in regal purple dress’d : 
For differeut styles with differen subjects sort, 
As several garbs, with country, town, and court. 
Pope. 


Amone the censures cast upon our countrymen by Euro- 
pean writers, one of the most prominent, is, that we are des- 
titute of correct taste. Candid men, on the Eastern side of 
the Atlantic, admit that we have good sense, sprightly imagi- 
nation, and sufficient energy ofcharacter. But they observe, 
that a bad taste is conspicuous in such of our writings, as fall 
under their inspection. ‘To a considerable extent, the censure 
will by acandid American be admitted to be just. 

Writing in the United States has never become a profes- 
sionalemployment. Scarcely, half a dozen men have com- 
menced authors in form, and expected to acquire subsistence 
by their pens. Men in this country, write in almost all in- 
stances, in order to accomplish or advance some incidental 
purpose ; an object presented by their own business, and not 
a mere spirit of speculation in learning or science. The Di- 
vine, publishes sermons on matters of controversy ; the Physi- 
cian, gives an account of some peculiar disease, with which 
he has met in the course of his practice ; the Politician, issues 
a Pamphlet, intended to promote the interests of his party ; 
and occasionally, an individual, or an association of men, of- 
fer their lucubrations to the public, in the form of a Magazine. 
We have published a few books not included in this catalogue. 
Among them, are several historical, theological, medical, and 
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political productions, which have been well received by the 
public, and are certainly works of merit. 

Book-making, if l may be allowed so awkward an expres- 
sion, is not-the mere result of genius and learving. It is also 
an art; and like all other arts, is acquired chiefly by expe- 
rience. It ought not to be expected, therefore, that it should 
be well understood by persons, who like most American wri- 
ters, have made it an object of very little attention. Good 
sense, will be displayed of course, by every writer possessed 
of sound understanding and vigorous phraseology. Buta 
book written with a strict attention to those numerous proprie- 
ties, which enter into the character of a correct composition, 
is scarcely to be expected from him, who has not made writ- 
ing an object of considerable study and practice. But this is 
true of very few Americans, if we compare their number with 
that of professed. authors, in. most Kuropean countries. In 
Europe, making books is a professional. employment ; and in 
most ofthe countries which it contains, multitudes spend life 
in no other business. 

This difference of circumstances, will certainly go far to- 
wards explaining the imperfection, whatever it may be, which 
is attributable to American beoks. But there is another con- 
sideration, which has an extensive influence upon this subject. 
Almost all men in these States are men of business ; each be- 
ing engaged in a variety of active pursuits, from which he ex- 
pects his subsistence, his reputation, and his influence. A- 
mong these, none are more busied than men of superior tal- 
ents. Such men, therefore, are perhaps, even more rarely 
than most others, furnished withthe leisure that. is indispen- 
sable to a pursuit, which naturally requires a complete com- 
mand of the best opportunities, and of all the powers that they 
need. Hence, such men are in this country not often found 
in the catalogue of authors. 

Still it must be acknowledged, that errours as well as defects, 
which cannot be attributed to these causes, are certainly con- 
spicuous in many of the literary productions of this country and 
among themthecause which has been mentioned. in. the begir- 
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ning of this paper : on many occasions we certainly discover a 
want of acorrect taste. 

There are two kinds of style; one of which may be named 
Logical, and the other Rhetorical; and which may be fairly 
considered as including all other divisions of this subject. By 
a logical style, I intend that which is employed with propriety 
in communicating truthand argument. By a Rhetorical style, 
that which with similar propriety is adopted for the purpose of 
presenting images to the fancy or making impressions on the 
heart. The reigning qualities ina good logical style, are 
perspicuity and precision; the prominent ones in a good 
Rhetorical style, are elegance and strength. 

A logical style, is by its very nature incapable of admitting, 
generally at least, any high degrees of ornament. Its prime 
excellence, unquestionably consists, in being a simple, clear, 
exact, and likewise an apparently artless enunciation of the 
writers thoughts. At the same time, it should be neat, un- 
clogged with useless words, phrases, or circumstances. The 
sentences ought to be clearly and happily arranged, free from 
every thing which is harsl., and so far possessed of melody, as 
on this account to be read with pleasure, and not with disgust. 

Precision is the highest excellence of all style, and the 
most difficult to be acquired. The whole force ofan image of 
the fancy, or a feeling of the heart, can never be communi- 
cated, and of course can never be felt, unless the language in 
which it is presented, be such as exactly to delineate the 
image, or to express the feeling. Ina logical style it ts 
however of .still higher importance. In the Strict sense, 
wecan never be said to communicate truth, unless we com- 
municate itexactly; and for this purpose, nothing will suf- 
fice, but absolute precision in our language. As truth ts of 

immeasurable importance, precision of style, wherever this ts 
the great object, must plainly possess a proportional value. 
There is another high excellence in logical style; which 
seems to have engrossed less attention, than it deserves. This 
consists in the use of such phraseology, as contributes to dif- 
fase over our discussions a general air of moderation and can- 
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dour. This excellence, like all others, has its chief founda- 
tion in the writer’s manner of thinking. An ardent man, in- 
stead of expressing his thoughts as mere truths, connects with 
them, almost of course, the dictates of his imagination and his 
feelings ; and in this manner adds something, which does not 
with strict propriety belong to his thoughts. Such a mode of 
writing, can scarcely fail to do injustice to our thoughts, con- 
sidered as declarations of truth. 

The intention of the writer in the case specified, is proba- 
bly, always to express his thoughts, either with brilliancy, or 
with strength, or with both. But these are not proper ap- 
pendages of that style which is designed to communicate truth. 
It seems to be the belief of every such writer, that whatever 
he may thus lose in correctness, he gains in the strength of 
the impression, which he intends to make on the mind of his 
reader. Inthis, however, he decetves himself. Where con- 
viction only is aimed at, candour, and moderation, are much 
more powerful engines, if 1 may judge of others by myself, 
than brilliancy and figure. The writer, who expresses his 
thoughts with ardour, will rarely be believed to write merely 
from conviction. His reader will scarcely fail of suspecting, 
that he is interested in the subject in such a degree, as is 
seldom consistent with absolute fairness and integrity, and 
will therefore be continually on his guard against the influence 
of whatever he may say. Thus, to some extent, he is armed 
against conviction, and from an apprehension of being over- 
reached by the ingenuity of the writer, is often induced to re- 
fuse the full measure of justice to his arguments. 

On the contrary, wherever a predominant air of moderation 
is spread over a work, we readily admit that the author writes 
from his own conviction ; and that, aconviction, produced by 
the sober dictates of the understanding, and not by the delusive 
impulses of the feelings and the imagination. In every such 
case, we cheerfully admit that he possesses unquestionable 
fairness and sincerity ; qualities which all men consider as 
of the highest importance in him who assumes the office of 
an instructor. This persuasion concerning the writer, will 
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in a stronger degree influence the reader to receive the doc- 
trines which he communicates, and the arguments by which 
they are supported, than the most brilliant displays of fancy, 
or the most energetic language of vigorous emotion. 

A more perfect example of the justice of these observations 
cannot be mentioned, than the late Arch-Deacon Paley. In 
all the didactic works of this highly respectable writer, and 
these are all which I have seen, I know not that there is a 
single attempt at brilliancy or pathos. Yet there is perhaps 
no more persuasive writer of this class. The moderation and 
candour with which all his opinions and arguments are 
stated, sheds a charm on his writings, which could be derived 
from no strength of conception, or energy of style. Even his 
errors, which in some of his works, particularly his Moral 
Philosophy, are neither few nor unimportant, are presented to 
his readers with so much fairness, as to be accompanied with 
an agreeableness which can scarcely be said to attend even 
the sound doctrines of many other writers. 


(This subject will be resumed in our next paper.) 


eee Oe 


We have already in more than one instance shown our wish: 
to treat gentlemen of the Dandy cast with candour and _ fair- 
ness. But it must be recollected that in our first number we 
avowed a determination not to be partisans in any form or 
way. Therefore we deem ourselves obliged to give insertion 
to pieces from the opponents of this class of gentry. We sin- 
cerely sympathize with them in the ‘n. welcome discovery that, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, they are still entirely unable 
to please most ladies. The following letter is pretty explicit 
on that point: 


Dear Mr. Microscope, 

{have for some years resided in a very retired country 
town, where I have seen little of the fashionable world. The 
name and character of arace which has lately sprung up, had 
reached my retirement, and I felt as great a desire to see a 
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Dandy as evera child did to seea monkey or anelephant. It 
is now some weeks since I left the country ; but I had not been 
long in the city before I had an opportunity of fully gratifying 
my curiosity. 

But alas, Sir, it has been attended by some mortifying cir- 
cumstances which I am now going tocommunicate. As | was 
walking through church street I saw just before me, what I 
knew-in an instant was no other than a real Dandy. I need 
not give you a particular description of his dress, &c. To 
Say no more, his enormous length of neck—wonderful slender- 
ness of waist and breadth of shoulders and hips, so astonished 
me, that I verily thought for a moment that it must belong to a 
species with which |] had no former acquaintance. As he 
walked along he was constantly passing his hands behind him 
carefully to adjust the folds of his surtout coat, or smoothing the 
wrinkles around his waist. How has he contrived, thought I, 
to stretch out his neck to such a length—why his head looks 
as ifit were stuck on a barber’s pole. As I was thus amusing 
myself, the creature suddenly turned round and staring me full 
in the face caught me in a broad grin. IL assure you, Sir, | 
was at first quite mortified and heartily ashamed of my rudeness. 
But I soon perceived that he, far from imagining that any 
thing ridiculous in his appearance had excited my risibility, 
had absolutely mistaken it for a smile of admiration and strut- 
ted away like a peacock—making all possible display of his 
captivating elegance. He twisted round his delicate neck 
severai times to ascertain the worth of the conquest he had 
made ; and as I am young and tolerably pretty, he seemed to 
be quite delighted. Finding myself thus unpleasantly situa- 
ted, E hastily stepped into a store, and waited till he was fair- 
ly out of sight. | 

But, Sir, this was by no means the end of the affair. I have 
since met the same object a number of times and he plays off 
his airs tn such a manner that I have no doubt he supposes 
me desperately in love with him. True, I have regarded him 

with looks of compassion, but solely because he appeared to 
_be insuch extreme torture. His neck is now*bound up with 
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* new black handkerchief drawn so tightly that it does not look 
much larger than my wrist, and his waist has, by a wonderful 
evanescence, diminished to almost nothing. 

I was completely ata loss to know how to communicate my 
real sentiments to this vain object, tilt your paper presented 
itself asa convenient vehicle. As youso kindly solicited your 
female readers to submit to you any grievances that they 
might endure ; I feel no hessitation inso doing, hoping it may 
fall into the hands of the abominable fop, from whom I am 
suffering this petty persecution. If you cannot allow me room 
for my whole story, | hope you will at least have the goodness 
to say that he has mistaken a smile of the most complete con- 
tempt for one of commiseration ; and looks of compassion ex- 
cited by bodily suffering (for I really never thought such a 
thing could have a heart) for looks of love. You will thus 
oblige, Yours &c. 


LUCY. 


For the Microscope. 
Lhe fairest. rose is far awa. 


The morn is blinking o’er the hills 

With soften’d light and colours gay ; 
Through grove and valley sweetly trills 
The melody of early day; 

The dewy roses blooming fair 

Glitter around her father’s ha’, 

But stillmy Mary is not there— 

‘I'He fairest rose is far awa’. 


The cooling zepliyrs gently blow 
Along the dew-bespangied mead 

In ev’ry field the oxen Jow— 

The careless shepherd tunes his reed-— 
And while the roses- blossom fair, 

My lute with sofily dying fa’ 
Laments that Mary is not there— 


‘J bye fatrest bose 3S far awn’, 
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The thrush is singing on the hills 

And charms the groves that wave around,) 
| And thro’ the vale the winding ri!!s 
| Awake a softly murmuring sound ; 

The robin tunes his mellow throat 

Where glittering roses sweetly blaw. 

But grieves that Mary hears him not— 

The fairest rose is far awa’ ; 














Why breathe thy melody in vain 
Thou lovely songster of the morn— 
Why pour thy ever-varying strain 
Amid the sprays of yonder thorn— 
Do not the roses blooming fair 

At morning’s dawa or evening’s fa’ 
Tell thee of one that is not there— 


The fairest rose that’s far awa’. 
C. 


FRAGMENT OF AN ODE TO FANCY. 


Let us in the early dawn 


Seek the mountain’s awful brow, 
When the shades of night are gone 
And calmly smiles the scene below ;~~ 


Let us wander carelessly 
Thro’ the silence-breathing wood 
And gaze where swiftly rushes by 
| Whiten’d with foam the troubled flood : 
Let us steal along the vale 
Where the bee is humming ’round 
And the velvet-pinion’d gale 
Whispers o’er the flow’ry ground ; 
Nymph of most enchanting pow’r, 
Let us roam the wild wood thro’, 
When at morn or evening’s hour 
Droop the leaves with pearly dew. H. 
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ImpRomMTU—On seeing a person with a red nose drinking from a bottle in- 
stead of a glass. 
Tom’s safety forbids he should ever expose, 


The liquor he drinks, to the fire ofhis nose. 
WAGSTAFF. 





